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In 1890 when the Samoa Land Commission began its three and a half years work to sort out foreigners’ 
land claims they got a surprise - the alleged purchases added up to more than twice the area of Samoa. 
Individuals, syndicates and companies claimed 1,691,893 acres whereas the combined area of Upolu and 
Savai’i is 696,590 acres. 1 

One of the main reasons for the land rush which had given rise to this bizarre state of affairs was the 
conjunction of two primal forces in the decade of 1870’s - the hunger for land on the one hand and the 
consuming passions of war on the other. Historians are agreed that Samoans embarked on a reckless wave 
of land sales in the ‘war of the Faitasiga’, a power struggle between high chiefs Malietoa Laupepa and 
Malietoa Talavou, during which the adversaries and their supporters sold vast tracts of land to obtain guns, 
food and trade goods. Traders, planters and investors swooped like modem day ‘vulture capitalists’ to 
exploit a transient and advantageous buyer’s market. They scooped up vast tracts of land, mainly interior 
bush land away from the inhabited coastal zone. Occasionally, desperate matai sold out populated land 
from under the feet of villagers - the village of Vaitele and nearly 500 acres of choice agricultural land 
nearby was sold to Godeffroy’s Apia boss, Theodor Weber, for 51 guns. The evicted Samoans, betrayed 
by their elders, watched in frustration as the Germans moved in to plant a large coconut plantation, which 
became one of the company’s big three agricultural production units for the next 40 years. 2 As one 
commentator later noted, few of the participants in the land rush - European and Samoan alike - came out 
of the process “with clean hands and a pure heart.” 3 

The Samoa Land Commission, constituted by the ‘Three Powers,’ Britain, Germany and America, came 
together in Apia in 1890 to sort through the nearly 4,000 land claims made by foreigners. Claimants, 
objectors, lawyers and Samoan advocates for aggrieved villagers made their case in hearings that stretched 
way beyond the original two-year target. Investigators and commissioners roved over Samoa, including to 
Savai’i, to get a hands-on feel for the issues and meet with locals. The guidelines they were working under 
were quite rigorous and gave full scope for objections from Samoans to be heard. Knowledge of the disen¬ 
franchisement of Hawaiians was forefront in many minds as was the need to avoid a repetition of this 
misfortune in Samoa. For a start, there was a total prohibition on the sale of any more land outside the 
Apia municipal district. Strict rules were applied to the leasing of customary land (40 years maximum in 
the first instance and then only with the written consent of the Samoan King and the Chief Justice), and a 
set of criteria forjudging land claims was designed to achieve a fair balance between the interests of both 
purchasers and objectors. Even when claims were submitted for which there were no objectors the 
commission was required to apply strict tests for legitimacy. Some rules were angled to favour the occupi¬ 
ers of established plantations, such as the Germans, but nevertheless one historian has called the Land 
Commission’s work ‘momentous’ and a ‘durable monument’ to the 1889 Three Power talks. 4 

The role of Frank Cornwall 

On the face of it, Samoa appeared to have been sold twice over, but the cause was not so much double sell¬ 
ing of land by Samoans, which did occur, as complicated deals put together by foreign dealmakers, 
especially American shysters, which gave multiple interests the impression that they held title to the same 
holdings. Nevertheless, the vast acreage under contention, rather than the land subject to multiple sales, 
was top heavy with British demands. Three quarters of the total area claimed was in the name of British 
residents or investors, with much less actual land claimed by Germans and Americans. The tireless land 
purchaser behind the biggest British claims was Mr Frank Cornwall, a Scottish immigrant about whom 
few biographical details are known. 
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Cornwall apparently came to Samoa in the late 1860’s as a printer for the LMS at Malua. 5 After some time 
his religious calling apparently waned and he saw a more attractive path forward as a man of commerce. 
Cornwall become a copra merchant in association with Savai’i resident, Mr August Nelson. From there he 
launched into aggressive land buying, bankrolled in large part by the Auckland subsidiary of a British firm 
W. McArthur & Co. with whom Cornwall was later to become bogged down in a protracted and famous 
legal dispute. Cornwall’s initial purchases seem to have been, at least in part, for plantations, as at his 
property at Magia on Upolu and at Lata on Savai’i's south coast where significant plantings and labour 
employment were put in place, some of it, early on, under atrocious circumstances of exploitation. But it 
soon became clear that the scale of Cornwall’s purchases had moved beyond the agricultural and into the 
realm of the fantastical. By the 1880’s there were hundreds of thousands of acres in his alleged portfolio. 
At least 120,000 were claimed on Savai’i, adding up to more than a quarter of the island. 6 

The Land Commission spent a lot of time assessing Cornwall’s claims - the complex thicket of agreements 
and sub-agreements that surrounded them, the quantum of money or goods that were used in the deals, and 
the identity and authority-to-act of the key matai who were the sellers. At the end of the process, according 
to historian Richard Gilson, “only the Lata claim was upheld by the Commission, and that merely to the 
extent of an equitable share of about one third the estimated acreage of the block.” 7 

In total, the commission recommended confirmation of the foreign ownership of 135,000 acres of land in 
Samoa. This added up to just 8% of the original claimed total, but was still a whopping 20% of Samoa’s 
total land area. The Germans received more than half the award, in part because they had occupied and 
worked much of their land, one of the key criteria for legitimacy of ownership that the commission worked 
under. 

Gilson’s conclusion about the almost complete defeat of 
Cornwall’s claims on Savai’i, was outlined in his highly respect¬ 
ed book, “Samoa 1830 to 1900: the politics of a multi-cultural 
community.” His interpretation appears to have been based on his 
thorough research in the 1950’s of the land commission records, 
which were held then (and may still be) at the “Public Records 
Office,” in Apia. 8 No other historian of 19 th century Samoa 
appears to have studied the commission records, so Gilson’s 
assertion of Cornwall’s failure on Savai’i has been largely 
accepted as the last word on the subject. 

Now, however, two developments indicate that his broad 
dismissal of Cornwall was overstated. Firstly, an examination of 
the 1954 aerial photographic survey of Samoa, held by the 
Museum of Samoa, shows that a large property - 26 square 
kilometres - between Asau on the north coast and Falelima on the 
west coast was awarded to Frank Cornwall. Its boundaries appear 
to have been carefully mapped by the New Zealand 
Administration or the Samoan Government, possibly prior to 
awarding logging rights over some of it near Asau to the 
American timber company, Potlatch, in the 1960’s. My recent digitisation of the Savai’i aerial photograph 
alerted me to the significant dimensions of the ‘Cornwall Block.’ The property is shown, using a heavy 
yellow marker (over the top of the original red pencil), in a photographic excerpt on the next page. 
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Photo composite: Tony Brunt (Cornwall Block caption & yellow boundary enhancement added - from aerial photo. Museum of Samoa) 

The other main source of information about the Cornwall Block are recently obtained documents from 
Archives NZ relating to the estate of Cornwall’s daughter, Jane, who died at Magia in 1918. She died 
without leaving a will, a fortunate legal occurrence for researchers in that it meant that the administration 
of her estate passed into the hands of the Samoa Public Trustee and eventually into the records of Archives 
NZ. The massive extent of the Cornwall Block and the political sensitivities that surrounded its disturbing 
freehold status in the middle of an island largely held in customary ownership (excluding several 
confiscated German estates) become apparent in these documents. 9 

The Cornwall Block appears to have been the largest land holding by an individual to survive into 20 th 
century Samoa. As the country moved slowly towards self-government, Cornwall’s unexploited private 
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estate had the potential to become a volatile political and social issue, especially as there were apparently 
Samoans living on it, mainly on its coastal fringes, who had no intention of moving off their traditional 
land, nor of allowing surveyors to enter it except under threat of physical violence. Even if it had been 
uninhabited, the Cornwall land was almost an historical anachronism whose size and murky 19 th century 
origins and legitimacy seemed increasingly out of synch with 20 th century sensibilities and the fact that the 
largest private estates in Samoa - company-owned or leased German plantations and holdings - had been 
confiscated and placed in public hands by the New Zealand Administration during the First World War. 

The Cornwall Block - 6,380 acres - was larger than most of them. 10 It was uncultivated, part lava field and 
of low to medium fertility but was still a juicy proposition for development or the making of speculative 
profits by alert investors. The bush land sat in Samoa’s most remote and romantic corner where the 
potential for friction between the old and the new, communalism and capitalism, Samoan and European, 
was great. 

With the Cornwall Block being a long established freehold property, one could argue that in the normal 
scheme of things, its fate might have been determined by commercial factors and market forces rather than 
by political or social considerations. However, in the 1930’s when events surrounding the land came to a 
head, a savvy New Zealand Administration, sensitised to assertive Samoan rights by the Mau movement, 
perceived the danger that this private preserve posed and acted quietly to head off the looming problem. 

An analysis of Gilson’s writings, newspaper accounts of the period and the Archives NZ documents 
suggest an abbreviated and approximate history of the Cornwall Block as outlined below - and how the 
eruptive potential of this historical ‘hot potato’ was defused behind the scenes. 

Cornwall Block History 

The Cornwall land as finally drawn on the map of north-west Savai’i is reminiscent of the old adage about 
how to make a small fortune on the stock market - start off with a large fortune. Cornwall’s original 
“purchase” totalled 86,000 acres 11 and had therefore been downsized by about 93% by the time the Samoa 
Land Commission had finished with it. It was bought in the early 1880’s, though the exact date of the 
transaction is unclear. The price was $2,500. The coins used were Mexican or Chilean dollars, 12 both of 
which were devaluing against the benchmark American dollar, so a slick deal for Mr Cornwall. Around this 
time, he had Swedish immigrant Mr August Nelson, of Safune, working for him as manager of the various 
Cornwall copra collecting stations on Savai’i. 13 In 1878, Nelson had married Sinagogo, daughter of one of 
the several holders of the high ranking Masoe title of Asau. Cornwall used his connections with the 
Nelsons to pull off the audacious Asau-Falelima deal, which netted him nominal ownership of a fabulous 
swathe of land joining one coast of Savai’i with another, effectively cutting off the Falealupo/Vaisigano 

region with an approximate 5km-wide, 
20km-long cordon prive, which included all 
of Asau Bay in the north and about 10 km 
of picturesque coast at its other end (see 
map at left depicting the approximate 
86,000 acre claim. This is per James W. 

Fox & Kenneth B. Cumberland, editors, 
“Western Samoa: Land, Life & Agricul¬ 
ture in Tropical Polynesia,” Christchurch: 
Whitcombe & Tombs Ltd, 1962, Fig. 25, 
Land Claims 1886.). 

The vendors were reportedly Masoe and 
one of the nine Tufuga title holders, of 







Asau, together with a third party, a chief of Manono. Testifying before the commission in 1893, Cornwall 
said of the arrangement that, “this land was sold on account of friendship. I was looked upon as one of the 
family. Masoe’s daughter is Nelson’s wife. I could have had the land for $100.” 14 (It should be noted that 
around the time of the purchase August Nelson and Cornwall ended their business relationship, and Nelson 
traded under his own name thereafter). 

The commission were unimpressed with Mr Cornwall’s airy assurances about the Asau deal being a happy 
family affair. They also appear to have been equally unconvinced of the alleged authority of the sellers to 
alienate such a spectacular piece of real estate on behalf of the local citizenry. Vigorous submissions by 
Samoan objectors to the deal were also encountered. At some point late in the piece, the commission - 
presumably adjusting the description of geographical features and political boundaries that Cornwall and 
his sellers used to define the property borders - settled on the much diminished freehold residue that came 
to be known as the Cornwall Block. The boundaries of the 6,380-acre leftover are not only drawn on the 
1954 aerial composite of Savai’i but are also confirmed in an identical smaller render provided to 
geographers Fox and Cumberland by the Samoa Lands & Survey Department in the late 1950’s. 15 

The Cornwall Estate 

Frank Cornwall died in 1895 apparently worn out by the stress of defending - successfully - his 
beleaguered realty, especially during an arduous, 10-year legal wrangle with former financiers, McArthur 
& Co. which went all the way to the Privy Council in London. At one tense time during the dispute, Corn¬ 
wall came upon a partner of McArthur’s in Queen St, Auckland, and horsewhipped him. 16 British Vice 
Consul in Samoa, Thomas Trood, reflected on the man’s life in his book, “Island Reminiscences,” in 1912 
(Cornwall himself had been acting British Consul for three months in 1877). Trood wrote that Cornwall’s 
exertions had driven him into “an early grave” and that his troubles were “principally self-inflicted.” 17 Self 
-inflicted they may have been, but Frank’s intrepid wheeling and dealing had netted the Cornwall family 
the choicest of Samoan property portfolios, with freehold estates at Magia (2,500 acres, probably the 
largest family holding on Upolu), Satapuala, Matautu (Apia), and on Savai’i at Fogatuli (800 acres), Lata 
(part equity), Safotulafai, and Safotu, as well as the sprawling Cornwall Block, a total of 16,000 acres. 18 
It was an endowment that in the right hands could have led on to the compilation of a commercial empire. 
For example, August Nelson’s trading operation passed into the hands of his astute son Ta’isi O.F.Nelson 
who expanded it into Samoa’s pre-eminent family business. Such a roseate fate was not to be the case with 
the remarkable Cornwall patrimony. 

Cornwall had married a Samoan woman Manaema, possibly of Fasito’otai where they lived, and the 
couple had had two children, Frank Jr and Jane. Mr Cornwall died without leaving a will and his estate 
was initially tied up in legal complications because of a challenge from his brother Thomas who arrived in 
Samoa in the early 1890’s. 19 With that diversion out of the way, the estate devolved to Manaema, Frank Jr 
and Jane. However, an ill star was to hover over the family for the next 20 years or so. On the night of 12 
November 1899 Frank Jr, believed to be in his early 20’s, was murdered in his sleep at Magia, apparently 
after an assault with an axe. 20 Despite an investigation by authorities in Apia there is no record of the killer 
ever being brought to justice. Frank’s mother, Manaema, appears to have died around this time as well, 
leaving daughter Jane as the heir to the family fortune. But the bad luck did not ease up. 

Jane married in the 1890’s to a member of the Meredith family and had a daughter, Bella (m. Stowers), 
and a son Frank. While the children were still young, Jane was widowed. In 1902, she married Savai’i- 
born Charles S. Brunt, the youngest son of an Englishman and a Samoan woman from Lano. 21 The union 
with Charles Brunt proved to be an unhappy one and of limited duration, though two sons were born, 
Henry (b. 1904) and George (b. 1907). Tagaloa Charles Brunt was apparently a big spender and difficult to 
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manage. In June 1909, Jane sued for divorce in the German courts in Apia on fault-based grounds, an 
action which was successful. 21 From the early 1900’s, Jane began selling off the Magia plantation, splitting 
it into several large pieces for German planters who had arrived in Samoa during the cocoa boom. Freehold 
land available for growing cocoa in large, economic plots on Upolu was in short supply. Of the 2,500 acres 
at Magia, Jane Brunt (the name she was kn own by for the rest of her life) kept around 100 for herself. In 
late 1918, probably aged in her early 40’s, this unfortunate woman succumbed at Magia in the influenza 
epidemic which devastated the islands. Six months later son Henry Brunt died at the age of 15. 

Dying intestate (i.e. without leaving a 
will) seems to have been a Cornwall 
thing, and Jane continued the complicat¬ 
ing tradition. Had there been a more 
conventional family milieu with clarity 
of estate and collaboration among 
descendants around common goals, the 
Cornwall properties and significant cash 
assets (£5,948) 23 could have been used 
creatively to amplify the family wealth. 
However, assets now moved into the 
control of third parties from whom a 
dynamic investment approach could not 
be expected and was, in fact, discour¬ 
aged. Jane’s estate passed into the hands 
of an agent with power of attorney 
(Charles Roberts) and then to the Samoa 
Public Trustee who was empowered to administer the Cornwall properties conservatively and sell them off 
on behalf of the remaining Cornwall beneficiaries, one of whom under German law, which was partially 
applicable for this estate, was, surprisingly, former husband Tagaloa Charles Brunt, now living in Fiji, 
newly married, and fathering more claimants, though he died in 1926. 

Grappling With the Cornwall Block 

Foremost among the properties that the Samoa Public Trustee had to grapple with was Savai’i's Cornwall 
Block. Some time in the 1920’s a survey team was despatched to map the property boundaries in detail. It 
is not clear whether they approached from the northern end or the western end but the result is likely to 
have been the same whichever approach was chosen. The locals were, “so long in possession of the land 
that they resent any interference with what they now regard as their own property,” the Trustee, Mr 
J.A.Norrie, wrote. 24 The attempt to survey the block “proved futile, because the natives threatened to 
murder the Surveyor and party if they did not leave.” After that sobering experience the Public Trust 
Office put the Cornwall block on the back burner and the Upolu beneficiaries, “no longer regarded the 
property of value to the estate and welcomed the opportunity of disposing of it at any price.” Norrie 
observed drily that, “quiet enjoyment of the property could not be guaranteed.” Nevertheless, after the 
confiscation of German properties in the 1916-20 period the Cornwall Block was the largest piece of 
private land in Samoa and ripe for speculation or development by skillful investors turning up to the locals 
with more attractive things in their hands than theodolites, tripods and surveyor’s chains. 

With the improvement in agricultural prices in the mid-1930’s possible plantation land in Samoa began to 
increase in value. An Apia syndicate decided to make a bid for the Cornwall Block in 1935, perhaps 
encouraged to do so by the advocacy of an unemployed, undischarged bankrupt who made the first 



Charles Brant, left, was Jane Cornwall’s second husband but the marriage foundered 
after seven years. Their son, George, at right, appears to have become the main benefi¬ 
ciary in later years, inheriting money from property sales right up until the 1950’s 
when he was living in New Zealand. Photo credits: (left) ‘Cyclopedia of Samoa,’ 

1907; (right) Sasse Heeney Collection. 
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approach to Norrie on their behalf. 2 ^ This approach was rebuffed and the members of the syndicate had to 
come out of anonymity. They included a Mr Atkins, Mr G.S.Chisholm, manager of the Morris Hedstrom 
trading house, and Mr A.G.Smyth, manager of O.F.Nelson & Co. and a long-time supporter of the Mau 
movement. On the payment of £5, Norrie gave the ‘Samoa Development Syndicate’ a 12-month option to 
buy the block for £500, a steal at Is 6d/acre when the going price for unencumbered freehold land was 
around 20s/acre, which would have valued the block at £6,380. 

Though the Public Trustee was an appointed official of the New Zealand 
Administration Norrie failed to advise his boss, the Acting New Zealand 
Administrator, Mr Alfred Turnbull, 26 that he had just given a group of sharp 
business operators the right to purchase one of the most tantalising and 
politically sensitive properties in the islands. Turnbull did not learn of this 
alanning act until 10 months later on 5 September, 1936, when a newly 
appointed Trustee, Mr R.V.Kay, drew to his attention the impending end of 
the option period and the likely consummation of the deal. This failure of 
the right hand to tell the left hand what was happening in the small 
expatriate community of the Samoan civil service did not reflect well on 
Turnbull’s oversight of his team. He had been in Samoa for a number of 
years and was an architect of the reconciliation with the Mau self- 
determination movement. Now, a year after his appointment to the top job 
Turnbull saw that a lack of coordination in the team had opened the door to 
a political mess that might reignite friction with the Samoan community. To 
his credit, he launched into action, advising Wellington of the turn of events 
and crossing his fingers that the syndicate, who had now asked for a 12- 
month extension of the option, would fail to exercise their seemingly iron¬ 
clad right of purchase. Turnbull ate humble pie in laying out the sorry story 
in a long memo to his political master, the Minister of External Affairs, in 
Wellington. 27 

Mr A.G.Smyth, 1937, who headed up BT1 c r i , ■ , ,■ , , „ , , 

There are many Samoan tales and plantations on the land, he rued... The 

the Samoa Development Syndicate. 

(Credit: McKay Family Collection, policy of the Administration in land matters is to consider the interests of the 
cropped). Samoans....this option should not have been given without consultation with 

the Administrator.” Two months’ later his thinking had evolved further in another message to the minister. 
Turnbull was “convinced it is in the best interest of the natives that this land should be secured to the 
Crown.” 28 However, by that time the syndicate had struck. 

Smyth and his lawyer, G.T.Jackson, met Trustee Kay on 9 November 1936, 10 days before the option to 
purchase the Cornwall Block was due to expire. Kay was hoping that the syndicate would let the option 
lapse because the improvement in agricultural and property prices had made the £500 deal a potential 
embarrassment as well as an injustice to the beneficiaries, not to mention a source of friction with the 
Administrator who now wanted to bid on the property. It is possible Smyth and Jackson and had got wind 
of the internal rumblings in the Administration. In any case, Smyth was a shrewd enough operator to 
recognise a good deal when he had stumbled on one. Kay reported the next day to a nervous Turnbull: 

“Mr Smyth first enquired whether I was yet in a position to advise whether the option could be renewed. I 
said I was not as I was still pursuing my enquiries. He then enquired when I would be ready and I asked 
him whether the end of this week would be satisfactory. He thereupon pulled out his cheque book and 
remarked that they might as well exercise the option now.. .Cheque for £500 was then handed to me.” 29 

It was now that the first and only publicity about the deal appeared in the newspapers. The Apia corre¬ 
spondent of the “Auckland Star” described the sale in brief and called it “the biggest land deal ever made 
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in Samoa.” 30 Hereafter, the manoeuvring to quash it appears to have been carried out behind closed doors. 

] Turnbull adopted a scatter gun approach to try and shoot down what 
appeared to be a watertight purchase. He enquired about the oversight by 
Norrie a year before in not advertising publicly the availability of the 
Cornwall land in order to secure the best deal. He also raised the spectre of 
a lack of consultation with all the estate’s beneficiaries both in Samoa and 
in Fiji. And then he played his trump card, he put a caveat on the Block’s 
title and asked Wellington if he could take the land “for public purposes” 
under Section 271 of The Samoa Act 1921. 31 Before, the Crown Law 
Office, in Wellington, could give an opinion on this shrewd proposal, 
Smyth fed back to Turnbull that the syndicate was willing to sell the land to 
the Administration for £3,000 otherwise they would seek buyers elsewhere. 
The ploy to flick the property on at a tidy profit seemed to give the lie to 
the claim that the group were a ‘development’ syndicate. Trustee Kay 
collared Smyth at a New Year party at the Tivoli Theatre in Apia and the 
Acting New Zealand Administrator, hardnosed doyen of Apia’s business community repeated his guileful 
Mr Alfred Turnbull, 1936. (Credit: demand. 32 

McKay Family Collection (ciopped). Crown Law Office opinion for Turnbull gave with one hand and took 

with the other. Crown Solicitor, R.Currie, gave Turnbull some encouragement by taking issue with his 
gloomy view that the contract for sale was irreversible, but then questioned the ability of the Administra¬ 
tion to take the land for public purposes. The public interest of the Samoans “may be ground for taking the 
land, but this is not enough; there must be some specific public purpose.” 33 Telegrams and memoranda 
flew between Apia and New Zealand, and the matter reached the Cabinet table in Wellington a number of 
times. Currie issued another opinion a month later that was more encouraging. It gave the Public Trustee 
the green light to welch on the deal because not all the beneficiaries, some of them infants in Fiji, had been 
consulted about the 1935 option to sell. Smyth and his partners should be refunded their £500 with 
interest. 34 The Archives NZ files are silent about what happened next but it seems that the Samoa Develop¬ 
ment Syndicate threw in the towel. They apparently took the refund and did not sue the Trustee for 
‘specific performance’ (i.e. completion of the deal). A potential controversy had been averted. 



Several more years went by while the Trustee ironed out legal issues surrounding the apportionment of 
shares between the beneficiaries, and then in February 1941 the New Zealand Administration acquired the 
Cornwall Block for £1,300, heading off a competitive bid by Apia businessman, Mr E.F.Paul. “The 
Administration view is that the block should be acquired in the public interest to be utilised for future 
settlement by natives and landless half castes,” the Cabinet paper stated in the brutal language of the day, 
“and that it is inadvisable to permit private speculation.” 35 


Conclusion 


It appears that with the Cornwall Block moving into public ownership the issues surrounding Samoans 
living “in adverse possession” went away and surveyors were allowed to enter the land and define its 
boundaries. In the 1960’s, the Potlatch Corporation, of the USA, were given rights to cut over hardwood 
trees on much of the estate (Teak, Mahogany and Toona) 36 and though the enterprise eventually folded it 
gave an indication of the intrinsic value and potential that the Cornwall Block had. Replanting in Teak, 
Mahogany, and other merchantable species could have been carried out as a long tenn investment. Any 
number of commercial possibilities had existed for the land had it remained in private hands and had 
amicable collaboration occurred between the owners and the Samoans living on its fringes. But Frank 
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Cornwall’s audacious land grab was doomed for a number of reasons, only one of which he could have 
foreseen. The block’s remoteness, apparent to all, meant that there was low likelihood of early occupation 
and systematic planting by the owners, as the forceful Gennan companies had done on Upolu, stamping 
their ownership on the contours of the land in long lines of coconut trees. Labour was short and the lines of 
communication and distribution from western Savai’i to Apia were thin. With the passage of time non¬ 
occupation by the owners made the nominal freehold status of the land almost academic and anachronistic. 
With Frank Cornwall failing to leave a will in 1895 - a legal handicap compounded by the identical failure 
of his only heir 23 years later - the Cornwall empire passed into conservative custody from which 
imaginative and energetic use of its assets could not be expected. At the end, the emphasis was on piece¬ 
meal sale of the various holdings rather than aggregation and growth. Nevertheless, the purchase of the 
Cornwall Block for altruistic public purposes in 1941 seemed an unlikely future scenario at the dawn of the 
20 th century when great private estates were scattered across Samoa. But the confiscation of the Gennan 
holdings, which gave the central authority in Apia experience and confidence in the public control of land, 
and the rise of Samoan political self-assertion changed the equation. Local sentiment became very 
important. In addition, the election of the more socialistically inclined Labour Government in New Zealand 
in 1935 gave the Administration in Samoa a more sympathetic audience for a proposal for public owner¬ 
ship of the large Cornwall Block. 

The tireless 19 th century land banking of Frank Cornwall had an almost unaccountable desperation to it. 
Drenched in sweat in the sweltering heat he had walked for miles on forested tracks and sailed the 
treacherous Samoan coastlines meeting matai in exotic settings, swatting at countless mosquitoes and 
making intricate deals in intenninable meetings. He had travelled to London and Auckland to negotiate 
finance for his implausible plans, and hoarded unimaginable amounts of silver and gold specie for 
exchange. He had done the hard yards of laying out and supervising large plantations, and had wrestled 
with the headache of finding and managing labour. Then after all this, the dogged pioneer had to fight a 
10-year battle in the courtrooms of Samoa and England to hold on to his hard-won dominion. Frank 
Cornwall seemed to step out of the pages of British imperial history like a character from a Rudyard 
Kipling novel. His superhuman exertions had an epic quality but the decimation and disappearance of all 
that he achieved could not have been more prosaic or more complete. 

- 00 - 
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